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The  greatest  thing  a human  soul 
Ever  does  in  this  world 
Is  to  see  something 
And  tell  what  he  saw 
In  a plain  way. 

Hundreds  of  people  can  talk 
For  one  who  can  think, 

But  thousands  can  think 
For  one  who  can  see. 

To  see  clearly 
Is  poetry, 

Prophecy, 

And  religion, 

All  in  one. 

JOHN  RUSKIN 


IN  PRESIDENTIAL  P O L L S taken  by  Life  Magazine  in 
1948,  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  in  1962,  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Magazine  in  1982,  historians  and  political  scholars 
ranked  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  best  chief  executive  in  Ameri- 
can history.  He  led  the  lists  because  he  was  a powerful  statesman 
with  a moral  vision  of  where  his  country  must  go  to  preserve  and 
enlarge  the  rights  of  all  its  people.  He  led  the  lists  because  of  his 
acute  sense  of  history — his  ability  to  identify  himself  with  a his- 
torical turning  point  in  his  time  and  to  articulate  the  promise 
that  held  for  the  liberation  of  oppressed  humanity  the  world 
over.  In  Hegelian  terms,  Lincoln  was  “a  world  historical  indi- 
vidual,55 a man  who  perceived  the  spirit  and  truth  of  his  age — 
the  Zeitgeist — and  embodied  it  in  his  words  and  deeds,  thus 
affecting  the  course  of  humankind. 

A century  after  Lincoln,  a scholarly  and  yet  compassionate 
young  minister  rose  to  international  fame  as  a civil  rights  leader 
and  a champion  of  world  peace  and  human  solidarity.  Like  Lin- 
coln, Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  a world  historical  individual 
who  embodied  the  essence  of  his  age.  He  too  had  an  epochal 
sense  of  history,  he  too  a vision  of  where  America  and  the  world 
must  go  if  either  was  to  survive.  What  King  said  and  did  carried 
on  Lincoln’s  work  and  helped  move  America  a long  step  closer 
to  the  realization  of  her  ancient  dream  of  equality  for  all. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  Lincoln  and  King  were  spiritual 
brothers,  one  white  and  one  black — one  the  descendant  of  free 
men,  the  other  the  grandson  of  a slave — connected  across  a cen- 
tury by  the  similarity  of  their  visions  and  accomplishments.  The 
two  men  merit  careful  comparison,  for  their  words  and  deeds — 
to  quote  Hegel — were  truly  “the  best  of  the  time.55  Such  an  in- 
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quiry  may  afford  insight  into  those  impassioned,  driven,  pro- 
phetic figures  who  get  caught  up  in  the  eternal  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  darkness  and  the  forces  of  light,  between  those  who 
try  to  subjugate  and  those  who  try  to  liberate  the  human  spirit. 

Let  us  begin  with  Lincoln,  first  placing  him  in  proper  historical 
context.  From  the  1820s  to  the  1840s,  while  Lincoln  was  growing 
to  manhood  and  learning  the  art  and  technique  of  politics,  the 
Western  world  seethed  with  revolutionary  ferment.  In  the  1820s, 
revolutions  broke  out  not  only  in  Poland,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France,  but  blazed  across  Spain’s  ramshackle  South 
American  empire  as  well,  resulting  in  new  republics  whose  capi- 
tals rang  with  the  rhetoric  of  freedom  and  independence.  The 
Republic  of  Mexico  even  produced  laws  and  promulgations  that 
abolished  slavery  throughout  the  nation,  including  Mexico’s 
subprovince  of  Texas.  In  that  same  decade,  insurrection  panics 
rocked  the  Deep  South,  especially  the  South  Carolina  tidewater, 
as  America’s  disinherited  Africans  reflected  the  revolutionary 
turbulence  sweeping  the  New  World.  In  1831,  in  an  effort  to 
free  his  people,  a visionary  slave  preacher  named  Nat  Turner 
incited  the  most  violent  slave  rebellion  in  American  history,  a 
revolt  that  shook  the  South  to  its  foundations  and  cleared  the 
way  for  the  Great  Southern  Reaction  against  the  human-rights 
upheavals  of  the  time.  In  the  1830s,  a vociferous  abolitionist 
movement  sprang  up  in  the  free  states;  Great  Britain  vanquished 
slavery  in  the  Empire;  and  impassioned  English  emancipators 
came  to  crusade  in  America  as  well.  In  the  1840s,  while  Lincoln 
practiced  law  and  ran  for  Congress,  reformist  impulses  again 
swept  Europe.  Every  major  country  there  had  liberal  parties 
that  clamored  for  representative  government,  self-rule,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  social  and  economic  reform.  In  1 848,  the  year  Con- 
gressman Lincoln  denounced  “Mr.  Polk’s  War”  against  Mex- 
ico, defended  the  right  of  revolution,  and  voted  against  slavery 
expansion,  revolutions  again  blazed  across  Europe,  flaring  up 
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Martin  Luther  King  speaking  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  1963  (Wide  World  Photos). 


Birmingham,  Alabama,  May  3,  1963  (Wide  World  Photos). 


Martin  Luther  King  speaking  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  March  9,  1965  (United  Press  International  Photo). 


first  in  France  against  the  July  Monarchy,  then  raging  through 
Italy  and  central  Europe.  These  were  revolutions  against  mon- 
archy, despotism,  exploitation,  and  rule  by  the  few,  revolutions 
that  tried  to  liberate  individuals  and  nationalities  alike  from  the 
shackles  of  the  past.  In  sum,  it  was  an  age  of  revolution,  a tur- 
bulent time  when  people  throughout  the  Western  world  were 
searching  for  definitions  of  liberty,  fighting  and  dying  for  liberty, 
against  reactionary  forces  out  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 

Abraham  Lincoln  identified  himself  with  the  liberating  im- 
pulses of  his  day.  In  fact,  he  became  the  foremost  spokesman  for 
those  impulses  in  the  United  States,  a man  with  a world  view  of 
the  meaning  and  mission  of  his  young  country  in  that  historic 
time.  Let  us  consider  what  he  saw  and  what  he  said. 

A nationalist  in  an  age  of  nationalism,  Lincoln  extolled  Amer- 
ica’s Founding  Fathers  for  beginning  a noble  experiment  in  pop- 
ular government  on  these  shores,  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  a free  people  could  govern  themselves  without  hereditary 
monarchs  and  aristocracies.  And  the  foundation  of  the  Ameri- 
can experiment  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  in 
Lincoln’s  view  proclaimed  the  highest  political  truths  in  history: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  entitled  to  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  This  meant  that  men  like  Lincoln  were  not 
chained  to  the  conditions  of  their  births,  that  they  could  better 
their  station  in  life  and  harvest  the  fruits  of  their  own  talent  and 
toil. 

Nor  was  the  promise  of  America  limited  to  the  native-born. 
Her  frontier,  Lincoln  said,  should  function  as  an  outlet  for  “Hans 
and  Baptiste  and  Patrick,  and  all  other  men  from  all  the  world” 
who  wanted  to  find  new  homes,  a place  to  “better  their  condi- 
tions in  life.”1  For  Lincoln,  the  American  experiment  was  the 
way  of  the  future  for  nations  the  world  over.  A child  of  the  En- 
lightenment, the  American  system  stood  as  a splendent  beacon 
of  hope  for  “the  liberty  party  throughout  the  world.”2 
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And  yet  the  United  States  harbored  a monstrous  thing,  a relic 
of  despotism  in  the  form  of  Negro  slavery.  In  Lincoln’s  view, 
bondage  was  the  one  retrograde  institution  that  marred  the 
American  system,  and  the  only  issue  that  had  ever  menaced  the 
Union  and  its  experiment  in  popular  government.  In  truth,  it 
threatened  every  living  American,  for  a threat  to  liberty  any- 
where in  the  Republic  was  a threat  to  liberty  everywhere.  If  one 
man  could  be  enslaved  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin,  Lincoln 
realized,  then  all  men  could  be  enslaved  because  of  skin  color. 

Slavery  was  “a  vast  moral  evil”  Lincoln  could  not  but  hate. 
He  hated  bondage  because  it  made  a mockery  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  because  it  robbed  America  of  her  just 
example  in  the  world,  and  because  it  was  cruelly  wrong  to  the 
Negro.  Yes,  Lincoln  hated  slavery — as  much,  he  said,  as  any 
abolitionist.  It  had  “the  power  of  making  me  miserable.”3 
Yet  Attorney  Lincoln  had  to  concede  that  bondage  was  a 
thoroughly  entrenched  institution  in  the  southern  states,  one 
protected  by  the  Constitution  and  a web  of  national  and  state 
laws.  This  in  turn  created  a painful  dilemma  for  Lincoln:  a sys- 
tem he  cherished  had  institutionalized  a thing  he  abominated. 
What  could  be  done?  Lincoln  admitted  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  no  legal  authority  in  peacetime  to  harm  a state  insti- 
tution like  slavery.  And  yet  it  should  not  remain  in  what  he 
considered  “the  noblest  political  system  the  world  ever  saw.”4 
Caught  in  an  impossible  predicament,  Lincoln  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  Founding  Fathers  had  also  hated  slavery.  He  con- 
vinced himself  that  they  had  tolerated  it  as  a necessary  evil  that 
could  not  be  removed  where  it  already  flourished  without  caus- 
ing widespread  chaos  and  destruction.  But  he  maintained  that 
the  Founders  had  intended  that  slavery  in  America  would  dis- 
appear someday,  and  that  they  had  taken  steps  (had  prohibited 
slavery  in  the  old  Northwest  Territories,  had  outlawed  the  inter- 
national slave  trade)  to  hem  bondage  into  the  narrowest  possible 
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limits  and  so  to  place  the  institution  on  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction.  And  the  task  of  Lincoln’s  generation  was  to  keep  the 
Republic  firmly  on  the  course  chartered  by  the  Founders,  guid- 
ing America  toward  that  great  and  distant  day  when  slavery 
would  finally  perish  and  the  nation  be  righted  at  last  with  her 
own  ideals.  It  was  this  vision — this  sense  of  America’s  historic 
mission  in  the  progress  of  human  liberty — that  shaped  Lincoln’s 
thoughts  and  actions  throughout  his  mature  years. 

Still,  despite  his  eloquent  defense  of  popular  government  and 
human  liberty,  Lincoln  before  the  Civil  War  was  not  a cham- 
pion of  racial  equality,  at  least  not  in  public.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  hotly  disputed  areas  of  Lincoln  scholarship,  with  several 
modern  historians — black  and  white  alike — branding  him  a 
white  supremacist.5  In  his  1858  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, Lincoln  did  express  anti-Negro  sentiments,  but  these  must 
be  weighed  in  the  context  of  his  time  and  place.  After  all,  he  was 
campaigning  in  a state  and  a region  that  was  white  supremacist 
to  the  core,  and  he  was  battling  against  a man  who  persistently 
accused  him  of  favoring  Negro  equality  and  racial  mongreliza- 
tion.  With  Douglas  race-baiting  him  across  Illinois,  Lincoln 
conceded  at  Charleston  that  he  was  not  and  never  had  been  in 
favor  of  letting  Negroes  vote,  sit  on  juries,  hold  political  office, 
or  intermarry  with  white  people.  There  was,  he  said  at  Ottawa, 
“a  physical  difference”  between  the  black  and  white  races  that 
would  “probably”  always  prevent  them  from  living  together  in 
perfect  equality.6 

We  may  never  know  whether  Lincoln  was  voicing  his  own 
personal  convictions  in  campaign  speeches  like  these.7  Certainly 
in  the  1 850s  he  had  ambivalent  feelings  about  what  specific  so- 
cial and  political  rights  black  people  ought  to  enjoy.  But  so  did 
a good  many  dedicated,  high-minded  white  abolitionists.  When 
compared  to  the  white-supremacist,  anti-Negro  attitudes  of 
Douglas  and  most  other  whites  of  that  time,  Lincoln  was  an 
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enlightened  man  in  the  matter  of  race  relations.  He  consistently 
asserted  that  blacks  were  equal  to  Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  “every 
living  man”  in  their  right  to  freedom,  equality  of  opportunity, 
and  the  product  of  their  own  labor.  Exasperated  with  Douglas 
and  white  Negrophobia  in  general,  Lincoln  implored  America 
“to  discard  all  this  quibbling  about  this  man  and  the  other  man 
— this  race  and  that  race  and  the  other  race  being  inferior.”  He 
implored  his  country  to  unite  as  one  people  and  defend  the  ideals 
of  the  Declaration  and  its  promise  of  liberty  and  equality  for  all.8 

For  increasingly  in  the  1850s  the  Declaration  and  its  equality 
doctrine  were  under  attack.  Across  Dixie,  in  an  age  of  revolu- 
tionary agitation,  proslavery  apologists  disparaged  the  idea  of 
human  equality  as  “a  self-evident  lie.”  They  trumpeted  slave 
society  as  a great  and  glorious  good,  damned  free  society  as 
“unnatural”  and  “immoral,”  declared  that  two  such  opposite 
and  conflicting  systems  could  not  coexist,  and  warned  that  “one 
must  give  way  and  cease  to  exist — the  other  become  universal.”9 

Such  pronouncements  made  Lincoln  grimace.  They  and  a 
procession  of  sinister  political  events — the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
Bleeding  Kansas,  the  Dred  Scott  decision — convinced  him  that 
a terrible  conspiracy  was  afoot  to  reverse  the  Founding  Fathers’ 
policy  about  slavery  and  to  place  that  “cruel  wrong”  on  the 
course  of  expansion  and  perpetuity.  Scanning  the  past  and  fu- 
ture of  the  Republic,  Lincoln  came  to  believe  that  America  and 
the  world  were  caught  in  a profound  historical  crisis.  As  he  saw 
it,  an  aggressive  Slave  Power,  representing  the  forces  of  reaction 
in  the  world,  was  plotting  to  nationalize  slavery,  discredit  and 
destroy  the  Declaration,  and  restore  class,  caste,  and  despotism. 
Should  that  happen,  Lincoln  feared,  then  all  the  great  and  good 
work  since  the  Revolution  would  be  obliterated.  The  world’s 
best  hope — America’s  experiment  in  popular  government — 
would  be  annihilated,  and  humankind  would  tumble  backward 
into  feudalism. 
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Lincoln  set  out  to  expose  and  block  that  conspiracy.  On  the 
stump  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  he  warned  free  men  of 
the  heinous  efforts  to  make  slavery  powerful  and  permanent  in 
the  United  States.  In  some  of  the  most  exalted  speeches  ever 
uttered  by  an  American  political  leader,  Lincoln  would  not  let 
up  on  his  countrymen  about  the  moral  issue  of  slavery.  “If  slavery 
is  not  wrong  f he  thundered,  “nothing  is  wrong”  He  would  not  let 
up  on  “the  miners  and  sappers”  of  returning  despotism,  as  he 
called  proslavery  spokesmen  and  their  northern  allies,  and  on 
the  historical  crisis  threatening  his  generation,  a crisis  that  would 
determine  whether  slavery  or  freedom — despotism  or  popular 
government,  the  past  or  the  future — would  triumph  in  his  em- 
battled time.10 

In  sum,  Lincoln  saw  the  slavery  problem  and  the  future  of  his 
country  in  a world  dimension.  He  saw  that  what  menaced 
Americans  of  his  day  affected  the  destinies  of  people  everywhere. 
Thus  when  the  Civil  War  came,  a war  that  began  because  south- 
erners equated  Lincoln  with  abolitionism  and  left  the  Union, 
Lincoln  pronounced  it  a conflict  with  global  consequences.  The 
central  issue,  he  told  Congress  on  Independence  Day,  1861,  was 
whether  a constitutional  republic — a system  of  popular  govern- 
ment— could  preserve  itself.  There  were  Europeans  who  argued 
that  anarchy  and  rebellion  were  inherent  weaknesses  of  a repub- 
lic and  that  a monarchy  was  the  more  stable  form  of  govern- 
ment. Now,  in  the  Civil  War,  popular  government  was  going 
through  a fiery  trial  for  its  very  survival.  If  it  failed  in  America, 
if  it  succumbed  to  the  forces  of  reaction  represented  by  the  slave- 
based  Confederacy,  it  might  indeed  perish  from  the  earth.  The 
beacon  of  hope  for  oppressed  humanity  would  be  destroyed. 
“This  is  essentially  a People’s  contest,”  Lincoln  said.  “On  the 
side  of  the  Union,  it  is  a struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world, 
that  form,  and  substance  of  government,  whose  leading  object  is, 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  men — to  lift  artificial  weights  from  all 
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shoulders — to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all — to  af- 
ford all,  an  unfettered  start,  and  a fair  chance,  in  the  race  of 
life. 5,11 

At  first,  Lincoln  warned  that  the  war  must  not  turn  into  a 
“remorseless  revolutionary  struggle,”  lest  that  cause  wide-scale 
social  and  political  wreckage.12  As  a consequence,  his  initial  war 
strategies  were  cautious  and  limited.  But  when  the  conflict  ground 
on  with  no  end  in  sight,  Lincoln  embraced  one  harsh  war  mea- 
sure after  another  to  subdue  the  rebellion  and  save  popular  gov- 
ernment. These  turned  the  war  into  the  very  thing  he  had 
warned  against:  a remorseless  revolutionary  struggle  with  con- 
sequences beyond  calculation  for  those  swept  up  in  its  flames. 

Of  all  his  war  measures,  the  most  revolutionary — and  the 
most  unpopular — was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  That 
“momentous  decree,”  as  Martin  Luther  King  later  described  it, 
was  an  unprecedented  use  of  federal  military  power  against  a 
state  institution;  emancipation  not  only  wiped  out  that  institu- 
tion, but  smashed  the  very  foundation  of  the  South’s  planter 
class  and  economic  and  social  order,  obliterated  the  “cruel 
wrong”  that  besmirched  America’s  world  image,  removed  the 
cause  of  the  Civil  War,  liberated  an  enslaved  race,  and  set  loose 
powerful  social  forces  that  are  still  being  felt.  Lincoln  himself 
was  fully  aware  of  the  significance  of  his  Proclamation.  “If  my 
name  ever  goes  into  history,”  he  asserted,  “it  will  be  for  this 
act.”13 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  also  freed  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  liberated  him  from  his  old  dilemma  (his  hatred  of  slavery  and 
his  impotence  to  remove  it  where  it  existed)  and  enabled  him  to 
act  more  consistently  with  his  moral  convictions.  Before  and 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  Lincoln  had  promoted  colo- 
nization as  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  race  problem,  doing  so  in 
large  part  to  allay  northern  racial  fears.  After  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  however,  Lincoln  never  advocated  colonization 
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again.14  This  was  an  eloquent  silence,  indicating  that  Lincoln 
had  concluded  that  Dixie’s  whites  and  liberated  Negroes  must 
somehow  learn  to  live  together.  He  also  embraced  a fairly  tough 
reconstruction  policy,  one  that  endorsed  an  army  of  occupation 
for  the  conquered  South  and  sanctioned  limited  Negro  suffrage 
there — a radical  stance  in  early  1865.  As  he  pondered  and  de- 
bated the  problems  of  reconstruction,  Lincoln  clearly  wanted  to 
bring  the  South  into  the  mainstream  of  American  republican- 
ism, to  install  a free-labor  system  there  for  blacks  as  well  as 
whites,  to  establish  public  schools  for  both  races,  to  grant  polit- 
ical rights  to  intelligent  southern  Negroes  and  especially  those 
who  had  served  in  the  Union  military,  to  build  a new  South 
dedicated  like  the  North  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
These  were  all  consonant  with  Lincoln’s  core  of  unshakable  con- 
victions about  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  American  experi- 
ment, a set  of  convictions  he  had  held  since  long  before  the  Civil 
War.15 

By  war’s  end,  Lincoln  had  grown  and  changed  from  the  ha- 
rassed political  candidate  of  1858,  opposed  to  Negro  political 
rights  lest  his  political  career  be  jeopardized,  convinced  that 
only  the  future  could  remove  the  wrong  of  bondage  in  his  trou- 
bled country.  Now,  in  the  flames  of  civil  war,  he  had  done  that 
himself.  Through  the  strength  of  his  will  and  his  moral  vision,  he 
had  fought  the  conflict  through  to  a total  Union  victory  and  to  a 
broader  concept  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  He  had  sum- 
moned Americans  both  North  and  South,  Americans  both  black 
and  white,  to  dedicate  themselves  to  a new  birth  of  freedom,  so 
that  government  of,  by,  and  for  all  the  people  would  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 


* * * 
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As  Martin  Luther  King  said  later,  the  Lincoln  precedent  should 
have  inspired  subsequent  presidents  to  complete  the  process  of 
emancipation  and  grant  blacks  their  full  rights  as  American  citi- 
zens. But  in  the  next  hundred  years  not  one  chief  executive  pos- 
sessed “the  daring  or  the  will  to  do  so. 5,16  For  black  Americans, 
it  was  a century  of  shattered  dreams.  By  1900,  they  found  them- 
selves again  shackled  to  the  gutters  of  the  American  system,  seg- 
regated in  North  and  South  alike,  disenfranchised  and  disinher- 
ited across  Dixie,  everywhere  impoverished  and  discriminated 
against,  everywhere  subjugated  by  doctrines  of  white  supremacy 
and  Negro  inferiority.  As  black  leaders  pointed  out,  segregation 
was  simply  a new  form  of  slavery  disguised  by  certain  niceties  of 
the  law.  As  they  pointed  out,  segregation,  like  slavery,  made  a 
mockery  of  the  equality  doctrine  in  the  Declaration.  Segrega- 
tion, like  slavery,  robbed  America  of  her  just  example  before  the 
world.  Segregation,  like  slavery,  was  not  only  cruelly  unjust  to 
black  Americans,  but  also  trapped  whites  in  a morass  of  moral 
contradictions  and  attitudes  of  false  supremacy  that  did  as  much 
violence  to  them  as  to  the  Negro.  As  Booker  T.  Washington  said, 
the  white  man  could  not  put  the  Negro  in  the  gutter  without 
getting  in  there  himself.  In  the  twentieth  century,  racial  injus- 
tice remained  the  central  social  problem,  the  fundamental  con- 
tradiction between  the  American  promise  and  the  American 
reality.  In  the  twentieth  century,  government  of,  by,  and  for  all 
the  people  was  still  an  elusive  dream. 

Then  came  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  of  1955-1956  and 
the  emergence  of  a haunting  new  moral  voice  in  the  human- 
rights  landscape.  Appealing  to  the  best  in  America  and  the  best 
in  the  Negro,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  set  the  black  masses  to 
marching  for  their  own  freedom  and  dignity.  Since  white  Amer- 
ica would  not  complete  the  process  of  emancipation,  King  and 
his  people  picked  up  Lincoln’s  torch  and  set  out  to  finish  the 
process  themselves.  As  King  reminded  everybody,  the  civil  rights 


movement  was  truly  an  extension  of  the  Civil  War,  for  black 
Americans  of  his  day  were  struggling  to  realize  the  promise  of 
Lincoln’s  Proclamation  and  to  create  the  just  American  democ- 
racy Lincoln  had  called  for  at  Gettysburg. 

Thus,  from  the  very  start  of  his  civil  rights  career,  King’s  ties 
with  Lincoln,  with  his  vision  and  legacy,  were  many  and  pro- 
found. Like  Lincoln,  King  also  rose  to  prominence  at  a time  of 
worldwide  revolutionary  ferment.  In  the  late  1950s  and  1960s, 
as  he  repeatedly  pointed  out,  dark-skinned  people  were  every- 
where rising  up  against  European  colonialism  and  striving  to 
gain  full  independence  and  equality  in  the  family  of  nations.  In 
Asia,  independence  movements  blazed  in  Indochina  and  Indo- 
nesia. In  Africa,  a score  of  former  European  colonies  won  inde- 
pendence and  self-rule.  Across  the  Third  World,  the  have-nots 
were  in  revolt  against  political  and  social  domination,  and  ev- 
erywhere, King  observed,  their  cry  was  the  same:  “We  want  to 
be  free.”17 

A firm  believer  in  the  Zeitgeist,  King  thought  this  the  spirit  of 
his  age,  and  he  equated  the  struggles  of  the  American  Negro 
with  the  independence  movements  of  other  dark-skinned  folk  in 
the  world.  In  their  own  quest  for  full  equality,  black  Americans 
were  part  of  a global  movement  to  throw  off  racial  oppression. 
In  King’s  view,  the  spirit  was  very  much  at  work  in  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama,  in  1955.  It  moved  first  in  Rosa  Parks  when  she 
refused  to  surrender  her  seat  on  a segregated  bus,  then  in  local 
Negro  leaders  when  they  chose  King  to  head  a bus  boycott,  and 
then  in  King  himself  when  he  responded  to  them.  Then  the 
Zeitgeist  ignited  the  Negro  masses  and  propelled  King  to  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle.18 

King  often  claimed  that  the  Zeitgeist  had  been  tracking  him 
down  in  his  college  days,  when  he  earned  a divinity  degree  at 
Crozer  Seminary  in  Pennsylvania  and  a Ph.D.  in  systematic  the- 
ology at  Boston  University.  In  the  course  of  his  studies,  King 


had  forged  a positive  social  philosophy  based  on  Gandhian  non- 
violence, Hegelian  idealism,  and  Walter  Rauschenbusch’s  So- 
cial Gospel.  King  had  returned  to  the  South  in  1954,  the  very 
year  the  Supreme  Court  had  outlawed  segregated  schools  in  the 
Brown  decision,  at  a time  when  the  Negro  masses  were  begin- 
ning to  stir  (as  brown-skinned  people  were  doing  the  world 
over).  As  it  turned  out,  the  scholarly  young  minister  who  had 
studied  Gandhi  and  Christian  activism  in  college  was  unusually 
well  prepared  for  the  kind  of  moral  leadership  thrust  on  him  in 
Montgomery.  King  became  the  voice  and  symbol  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  a historical  figure  like  Lincoln  who  was  iden- 
tified with  the  truth  of  his  age.19 

The  foremost  American  spokesman  for  the  liberating  forces  of 
his  day,  King  forged  a world  view  of  striking  insight,  a world 
view  that  pointed  the  way  to  the  promised  land  of  love  and  hu- 
man brotherhood.  Let  us  consider  what  King  saw  and  said,  as 
he  orated  on  a global  stage  in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

The  civil  rights  issue,  he  told  clapping,  singing  crowds,  is  an 
eternal  moral  issue  that  will  determine  the  destiny  of  our  nation 
and  our  world.  As  we  seek  our  full  rights,  we  hope  to  redeem  the 
soul  of  our  country.  For  it  is  our  country,  too,  and  we  will  win 
our  freedom  because  the  sacred  heritage  of  America  and  the 
eternal  will  of  God  are  embodied  in  our  echoing  demands.  We 
do  not  intend  to  humiliate  the  white  man,  but  to  win  him  over 
through  the  strength  of  our  love  and  dignity.  The  love  we  are 
talking  about  is  not  the  affection  one  feels  for  a friend  or  an  inti- 
mate. Rather,  it  is  what  the  ancient  Greeks  called  agape — a dis- 
interested love  for  all  humanity,  a love  that  sees  the  neighbor  in 
everyone  it  meets.  We  are  trying  to  free  all  of  us  in  America — 
Negroes  from  the  bonds  of  segregation  and  shame,  whites  from 
the  bonds  of  bigotry  and  fear.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  not  to  gain  a 
victory  only  for  twenty  million  Negroes,  but  to  restore  “the  be- 
loved community.55  For  love  not  only  avoids  the  internal  vio- 


lence  of  the  spirit,  but  severs  the  external  chain  of  hatred  that 
only  produces  more  hatred  in  an  unending  spiral;  somebody 
must  be  willing  to  break  the  chain  of  hatred  in  the  world  so  that 
brotherhood  can  begin. 

We  stand  today  between  two  worlds — the  dying  old  order  and 
the  emerging  new.  With  men  of  ill-will  greeting  this  change  with 
cries  of  violence,  of  interposition  and  nullification,  some  of  us 
may  get  beaten.  Some  of  us  may  even  get  killed.  But  if  you  are 
cut  down  in  a movement  designed  to  save  the  soul  of  a nation, 
no  other  death  could  be  more  redemptive.  We  must  realize  that 
change  does  not  roll  in  “on  the  wheels  of  inevitability,55  but 
comes  through  struggle.  So  “let  us  be  those  creative  dissenters 
who  will  call  our  beloved  nation  to  a higher  destiny,  to  a new 
plateau  of  compassion,  to  a more  noble  expression  of  humane- 
ness.55 Then  “when  the  history  books  are  written  in  the  future, 
somebody  will  have  to  say,  ‘There  lived  a race  of  people,  of  black 
people,  of  people  who  had  the  moral  courage  to  stand  up  for 
their  rights.  And  they  injected  a new  meaning  into  the  veins  of 
history  and  civilization.5  55  By  resisting  nonviolently,  with  love 
and  unrelenting  courage,  we  can  speed  up  the  coming  of  that 
new  order  “in  which  men  will  live  together  as  brothers;  a world 
in  which  men  will  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks;  a world  in  which  men  will  no  longer 
take  necessities  from  the  masses  to  give  luxuries  to  the  classes;  a 
world  in  which  all  men  will  respect  the  dignity  and  worth  of  all 
human  personality.55  And  when  that  day  finally  comes,  “the 
morning  stars  will  sing  together  and  the  sons  of  God  will  shout 
for  joy.5’20 

That  message  worked  like  magic  among  America’s  long-suf- 
fering Negroes.  Across  Dixie,  across  America,  they  rose  in  un- 
precedented numbers  to  march  and  demonstrate  with  Martin 
Luther  King.  For  the  first  time,  he  brought  the  Negro  masses 
into  the  freedom  struggle.  After  segregation  had  taught  them  all 


their  lives  that  they  were  nobody , King  taught  them  that  they 
were  somebody.  Acting  on  Frederick  Douglass’s  dictum  that  the 
black  man  himself  must  secure  his  rights,  King  taught  the  Negro 
masses  to  straighten  their  backs  (“a  man  can’t  ride  you  unless 
your  back  is  bent”)  and  confront  those  who  oppressed  them. 
Through  the  technique  of  nonviolent  resistance,  he  furnished 
them  something  no  other  black  leader  had  been  able  to  provide. 
He  showed  them  a way  of  harnessing  their  pent-up  anger  (as  he 
had  harnessed  his  own)  and  channeling  it  into  a creative  and 
constructive  force  for  social  change.21 

And  the  mass  demonstrations  he  orchestrated  produced  the 
strongest  civil  rights  legislation  in  American  history.  It  cannot 
be  stressed  enough  that  this  was  the  purpose  of  King’s  major 
southern  campaigns.  He  would  single  out  some  notoriously  seg- 
regated city  with  officials  prone  to  violence,  mobilize  the  local 
blacks  with  songs  and  scripture  readings  and  rousing  oratory  in 
Negro  churches,  and  then  lead  them  on  protest  marches  con- 
spicuous for  their  grace  and  moral  purpose.  Then  he  and  his 
lieutenants  would  escalate  the  marches,  increase  their  demands, 
even  fill  up  the  jails,  until  they  brought  about  a moment  of 
“creative  tension,”  when  white  authorities  would  either  agree  to 
negotiate  or  resort  to  violence.  If  they  did  the  latter,  King  would 
thus  expose  the  brutality  inherent  in  segregation  and  so  stab  the 
national  conscience  that  the  federal  government  would  be  forced 
to  intervene  with  corrective  measures. 

The  technique  succeeded  brilliantly  in  Birmingham,  where 
Police  Commissioner  Eugene  “Bull”  Connor  went  berserk  at  the 
spectacle  of  all  those  marching  Negroes  and  turned  firehoses  and 
police  dogs  on  them — in  full  view  of  reporters  and  television 
cameras.  King  thus  exposed  racial  savagery  in  Dixie  to  the  court 
of  national  and  world  opinion.  Revolted  by  such  ghastly  scenes, 
stricken  by  King’s  own  searching  eloquence  and  the  bravery  of 
his  unarmed  followers,  Washington  eventually  produced  the 


1964  Civil  Rights  Act  that  desegregated  public  facilities — the 
thing  King  had  demanded  all  along  in  Birmingham. 

The  technique  worked  with  equal  brilliance  in  Selma,  Ala- 
bama, in  1965.  Here  King  launched  a drive  to  gain  southern 
blacks  the  most  fundamental  American  right — the  unobstructed 
right  to  vote.  The  violence  King  exposed  in  Selma — the  beating 
of  black  marchers  by  state  troopers  and  deputized  possemen,  the 
killing  of  a young  Negro  deacon  and  a white  Unitarian  minister 
— horrified  the  entire  country.  When  King  called  for  support, 
thousands  of  ministers,  rabbis,  priests,  nuns,  students,  lay  leaders, 
and  ordinary  people — white  and  black  alike — rushed  to  Selma 
from  all  over  the  nation  and  stood  with  King  in  the  name  of 
human  liberty.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  movement  had  so 
many  people  of  all  faiths  and  classes  come  to  the  southern  battle- 
ground itself.  The  Selma  campaign  culminated  in  a mass  march 
to  Montgomery  that  dramatically  illustrated  the  symbolic  ties 
of  the  Civil  War  and  civil  rights  eras.  After  the  march  from 
Selma  along  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  King  led  an  interra- 
cial force  of  25,000  on  a triumphal  procession  through  Mont- 
gomery, first  capital  and  much-trumpeted  “cradle”  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Like  a conquering  army,  they  surged  up  Dexter  Avenue 
to  the  state  capitol,  where  Confederate  and  Alabama  flags  were 
snapping  over  its  dome.  The  spectacle  was  as  ironic  as  it  was 
unprecedented,  for  it  was  up  Dexter  Avenue  that  Jefferson  Da- 
vis’s first  inaugural  parade  had  moved,  and  it  was  in  the  portico 
of  the  capitol  that  Davis  had  taken  his  oath  of  office  as  president 
of  the  slave-based  Confederacy.  Now,  more  than  a century  later, 
Alabama  Negroes — most  of  them  descendants  of  slaves — stood 
massed  at  the  same  statehouse,  facing  the  statue  of  Davis  himself 
and  singing  a new  rendition  of  “We  Shall  Overcome,”  the  an- 
them of  the  Negro  movement.  They  sang,  “Deep  in  my  heart,  I 
do  believe,  We  have  overcome — today”22 

Aroused  by  the  events  in  Alabama,  Washington  produced  the 
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1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  outlawed  all  literacy  tests  and 
similar  voting  restrictions  and  empowered  the  Attorney  General 
to  supervise  federal  elections  in  seven  southern  states  by  appoint- 
ing examiners  to  register  those  kept  off  the  rolls.  At  the  time, 
political  analysts  almost  unanimously  attributed  the  act  to  King’s 
Selma  campaign.  Once  federal  examiners  were  supervising  voter 
registration  in  all  troublesome  areas  in  Dixie,  Negroes  were  able 
to  get  on  the  rolls  and  vote  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  forever 
altering  the  pattern  of  southern  and  national  politics. 

In  the  end,  the  powerful  civil  rights  legislation  generated  by 
King  and  his  tramping  soldiers  wiped  out  statutory  racism  in 
America  and  realized  at  least  the  social  and  political  promise  of 
Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  white  president  had 
issued  that  bold  and  revolutionary  decree  in  the  midst  of  civil 
war.  Now,  more  than  a century  later,  the  black  man  and  his 
nonviolent  warriors  had  made  it  stick. 

Because  of  the  profound  changes  he  wrought,  King  eclipsed 
all  the  presidents  of  his  day.  In  The  Kennedy  Imprisonment , Garry 
Wills  caught  something  of  King’s  significance  when  he  wrote: 
“While  Washington’s  ‘best  and  brightest’  worked  us  into  Viet- 
nam, an  obscure  army  of  virtue  arose  in  the  South  and  took  the 
longer  spiritual  trip  inside  a public  bathroom  or  toward  the 
front  of  a bus.  King  rallied  the  strength  of  broken  men,  trans- 
muting an  imposed  squalor  into  the  beauty  of  chosen  suffering. 
No  one  did  it  for  his  followers.  They  did  it  for  themselves.  Yet, 
in  helping  them,  he  exercised  real  power,  achieved  changes  that 
dwarf  the  moon  shot  as  an  American  achievement.  The  ‘Ken- 
nedy era’  was  really  the  age  of  Dr.  King.”23 

The  1860s  was  the  age  of  Lincoln,  the  1960s  the  age  of  King. 
Aware  of  their  historical  parallels,  in  fact  an  admirer  of  Lincoln 
and  a student  of  his  era,  King  lost  no  opportunity  to  play  on  the 
Civil  War  themes  and  symbols  inherent  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. In  1962,  for  example,  he  mounted  a personal  crusade  to 


convert  President  John  F.  Kennedy  into  another  Lincoln  in  the 
theater  of  civil  rights.  King  reminded  Kennedy  that  January  i, 
1963,  would  be  the  centennial  of  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. What  better  way  to  commemorate  that  celebrated 
day,  King  asked,  than  for  Kennedy  to  promulgate  a second 
Emancipation  Proclamation?  Doubtless  Kennedy  fretted  about 
offending  the  South  and  its  northern  allies  and  thus  undermin- 
ing his  other  efforts.  Lincoln’s  dilemma,  King  instructed  Ken- 
nedy, had  been  similar.  Though  he  thought  slavery  a monstrous 
moral  wrong,  Lincoln  had  balked  at  issuing  an  emancipation 
decree  lest  he  alienate  the  loyal  border  states  and  provoke  north- 
ern conservatives  as  well.  But  he  no  longer  hesitated  “when  his- 
toric necessity  charted  but  one  course,”  King  told  Kennedy. 
Castigated  from  all  sides,  Lincoln  searched  his  way  through  to 
his  answer,  embodied  in  his  immortal  words,  “In  giving  freedom 
to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike  in 
what  we  give,  and  what  we  preserve.”  And  so  he  put  forth  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  King  said,  and  earned  himself  a 
permanent  place  in  history. 

Now  Kennedy  had  a chance  to  do  the  same.  On  January  i, 
1963,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln’s  momen- 
tous decree,  Kennedy  could  issue  a second  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, one  declaring  that  segregation — a modern  form  of 
slavery — was  henceforth  abolished  and  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  use  all  its  power  to  enforce  the  Negro’s  constitutional 
rights.24 

Though  Kennedy  shied  away  from  so  strong  a measure,  King 
was  not  deterred.  On  August  28,  1963,  he  spoke  again  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington  (he  had  first  done  so  in  1957), 
electrifying  an  interracial  crowd  of  250,000  with  his  lyrical  hymn, 
“I  Have  A Dream.”  One  hundred  years  before,  at  Gettysburg, 
Lincoln  had  called  for  a national  rededication  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  a new  resolve  to  save  America’s 


experiment  in  popular  government  for  all  humankind.  Now, 
standing  in  Lincoln’s  “symbolic  shadow,”  King  reminded  Amer- 
icans of  1963  that  they  too  had  a commitment  to  a new  birth  of 
freedom.  And  when  they  honored  that  commitment,  King  ex- 
claimed, when  the  sons  of  former  slaves  and  the  sons  of  former 
slaveowners  sat  together  at  the  table  of  brotherhood,  when  free- 
dom rang  from  every  hamlet  and  every  mountaintop,  then  black 
men  and  white  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics, could  join  hands  and  sing  in  the  words  of  the  old  Negro 
spiritual,  “Free  at  last!  Free  at  last!  Thank  God  almighty,  we 
are  free  at  last!”25 

Thanks  to  oratory  like  that,  thanks  to  his  defense  of  the  moral 
example  of  American  democratic  principles  and  to  his  lasting 
achievements,  it  was  King  who  became  another  Lincoln  and 
won  himself  a place  in  history.  Like  Lincoln,  he  fought  for  the 
cause  of  human  uplift,  racial  justice,  and  national  survival,  bat- 
tling against  reactionary  forces  whose  leading  symbol  was  the 
Rebel  flag.  Like  Lincoln,  King  had  a superb  sense  of  history  that 
enabled  him  to  perceive  the  broad  historical  canvas  on  which 
the  civil  rights  movement  was  taking  place.  It  convinced  him 
that  the  progress  of  America  was  forward,  not  backward;  that 
he  was  better  off  in  the  1960s  than  his  forebears;  that  thousands 
of  people  in  the  past  had  struggled  to  enlarge  his  own  freedom. 
His  historical  perspective  made  him  an  optimist;  it  contributed 
to  the  calm  under  fire  that  became  his  trademark.  And  it 
strengthened  his  belief  that  the  mission  of  the  American  Negro 
(as  Gandhi  had  said)  was  to  introduce  a new  moral  standard 
into  the  United  States  and  the  world.26 

When  it  came  to  his  world  view,  King  went  beyond  Lincoln, 
had  even  deeper  insight  than  he,  in  recognizing  the  intercon- 
nected structure  of  all  reality  and  the  imperatives  of  world  peace 
and  solidarity.  In  1967,  in  a “Christian  Sermon  on  Peace,” 
King  warned  that  human  life  could  not  survive  unless  people 
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went  beyond  class,  tribe,  race,  and  nation  and  developed  a 
world  perspective.  “It  all  boils  down  to  this,”  he  said.  “We  are 
all  caught  in  an  inescapable  network  of  mutuality,  tied  into  a 
single  garment  of  destiny.  Whatever  affects  one  directly,  affects 
all  indirectly.”  In  this  interdependent  world,  no  nation,  race,  or 
individual  could  possibly  survive  alone.  Today,  King  noted, 
Americans  could  not  leave  for  their  jobs  in  the  morning  without 
relying  on  most  of  the  world  to  get  them  started.  In  the  shower, 
you  bathed  with  a sponge  from  a Pacific  Islander  and  soap  from 
a Frenchman.  In  the  kitchen,  you  drank  coffee  provided  by  a 
South  American,  or  tea  by  a Chinese,  or  cocoa  by  a West  Afri- 
can, and  you  buttered  toast  from  an  English-speaking  farmer. 
“And  before  you  finish  eating  breakfast  in  the  morning,”  King 
said,  “you’ve  depended  on  more  than  half  the  world.  This  is  the 
way  our  universe  is  structured,  this  is  its  interrelated  quality. 
We  aren’t  going  to  have  peace  on  earth  until  we  recognize  this 
basic  fact  of  the  interrelated  structure  of  all  reality.”27 

With  that  insight,  King  exhorted  his  country  to  abandon  “the 
madness  of  militarism,”  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  to  stop  support- 
ing repressive  dictatorships  in  the  Third  World,  to  get  on  the 
right  side  of  the  liberating  spirit  of  the  age.28  With  that  insight, 
he  called  America  to  an  even  greater  destiny  than  Lincoln  had 
envisioned : to  demonstrate  before  the  world  that  in  this  land  of 
immigrants  people  of  all  racial,  ethnic,  and  national  backgrounds 
could  live  together  “in  a beautiful  symphony  of  brotherhood.” 
But  if  the  United  States  failed  in  her  mission,  if  human  beings 
could  not  get  along  here  as  brothers  and  sisters,  then  no  doubt 
they  could  not  do  so  in  the  world  at  large. 

In  the  midst  of  domestic  discord,  with  voices  of  violence  and 
bitterness  sounding  all  around  him,  King  never  gave  up  on  his 
dream  of  a brave  new  America  leading  humankind  to  the  prom- 
ised land.  As  a Negro  born  and  raised  in  segregation,  he  had  had 
every  reason  to  hate  America.  But  he  loved  her  passionately  in- 


stead  and  spoke  of  her  glory  and  promise  more  eloquently  than 
anyone  of  his  generation,  maybe  of  any  generation. 

In  the  end,  King  fell  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  a victim  of  the 
same  conflict  that  had  claimed  Lincoln’s  life  in  another  April 
long  before.  Perhaps  assassination  is  what  happens  to  passionate, 
spiritual,  driven  figures  like  them  and  Mahatma  Gandhi;  in 
their  efforts  to  build  a temple  for  the  forces  of  light,  they  stir  up 
too  much  evil,  too  much  hatred.  Yet  we  need  not  despair,  for 
our  lives — our  country  and  our  world — are  immeasurably  en- 
riched because  of  what  they  saw,  said,  and  did.  Their  words  and 
deeds  are  permanent  monuments;  through  them  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Martin  Luther  King  have  never  died.  They  never  will. 
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